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ON  BEING  PRESENT  IN  QUAKERISM  AND  BUDDHISM 


Douglas  Steere  is  one  of  the  most  travelled 
of  travelling  Friends.  His  lecture,  On  Being 
Present  Where  You  Are  (Pendle  Hill  Pam- 
phlet 151),  was  delivered  January  8,  1967  in 
Hobart,  Tasmania  to  the  Australian  Yearly 
Meeting.  It  is  a counsel  against  interior  emi- 
gration. It  is  a witness  to  his  own  presence 
which  he  leaves  wherever  he  goes.  My  ap- 
preciation of  the  little  book  is  enlarged  for 
having  known  the  warmth  of  that  presence. 
Douglas  Steere  expressed  the  hope  in  his 
preface  that  “others  may  take  it  up  and  add 
to  its  dimensions.”  There  is  nothing  that 
needs  to  be  added  to  the  perfection  of  this 
little  gem.  But  in  the  spirit  of  its  appeal  for 
a greater  dialogue  between  religions  I think 
it  would  contribute  something  to  the  dialogue 
if  I reported  on  what  I learned  from  my  ex- 
periences of  “being  present”  in  Buddhist 
satipatthana  meditation. 

In  1960  in  another  little  book,  Rain  on  the 
Mountain,  Douglas  Steere  identified  “being 
present”  with  sainthood.  Buddhist  medita- 
tion as  I experienced  it  would  corroborate 
this  identification,  but  the  descriptions  of 
sainthood  might  differ. 

Progress  toward  sainthood  in  Theravada 
Buddhism  is  a progress  in  insight  into  the 
nature  of  mind  and  body.  It  is  accomplished 
by  one’s  own  efforts  in  passing  through  the 
stages  of  purification  to  a final  deliverance. 
There  is  a course  of  training  in  meditation 
which  nearly  anyone  who  wishes  to,  and 
perseveres,  can  master.  This  method  was 
discovered  by  U Narada  and  is  widely  taught 
in  Burma,  Thailand,  and  Ceylon.  Being  pres- 
ent in  Theravada  Buddhist  meditation  is  be- 
ing aware  of  all  sensations  as  they  enter  the 
sense  organs  and  being  aware  of  the  origin, 
and  also  being  aware  of  thoughts  as  they 
arise  in  the  mind  and  being  aware  of  their 
origin.  Since  all  attention  to  thoughts  and 
sensation  is  a distraction,  the  goal  of  saint- 
hood, or  being  fully  present,  is  to  dwell  so 
completely  in  the  flow  of  events  that  there 
is  no  clinging  to  any  particular  thought  or 
sensation. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Buddhist  medita- 
tion, called  respectively  “tranquility”  and 
“insight.” 

“Tranquility”  is  preliminary  and  resembles 
Quaker  meditation  practice  enough  so  that 
I found  I was  well  along  towards  a mastery 


of  it.  In  it  the  entire  attention  is  focused  on 
the  breath  at  the  point  of  the  nostrils  where 
it  enters  and  leaves.  By  concentrating  on 
this  one  area,  distractions  gradually  disap- 
pear and  one  is  able  to  dwell  in  each  passing 
moment  as  if  it  were  the  whole  of  time.  This 
sounds  fairly  easy,  but  it  must  be  accom- 
panied by  proper  restraints  of  conduct  be- 
fore it  can  be  accomplished.  For  the  lay 
Buddhist  these  restraints  are  abstention  from 
killing,  stealing,  unlawful  sexual  intercourse, 
lying,  and  intoxicants.  I practiced  also  the 
additional  five  restraints  which  apply  to 
Theravada  Buddhist  monks. 

“Insight”  continues  beyond  the  first  kind 
of  Buddhist  meditation  and  is  capable  of  far 
higher  development.  It  starts  with  noticing 
clearly  all  the  bodily  sensations  and  mental 
processes  as  they  appear.  Touch  is  the  most 
noticeable  of  these,  especially  after  a period 
of  sitting  in  the  posture  of  meditation.  Train- 
ing here  is  to  become  aware  of  the  sensations 
of  “sitting”  and  “touching”  and  to  become 
aware  of  the  sensation  of  movement  due  to 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  abdomen.  By  noticing 
stages  of  arising,  presence,  and  falling  away 
of  this  movement,  one  becomes  directly  in- 
volved with  the  general  characteristics  of 
being,  namely:  impermanence,  pain,  and  be- 
ing without  a self.  As  other  feelings  or 
thoughts  appear,  they  are  taken  notice  of  and 
then  one’s  concentration  is  returned  to  the 
movements  of  the  abdomen.  With  practice 
the  stray  thought  will  subside  as  soon  as  it 
is  noticed  and  will  not  rise  again.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  exercise  is  to  concentrate  com- 
pletely on  whatever  is  being  noticed  at  a 
particular  moment.  One  turns,  from  mo- 
ment to  moment,  to  the  object  at  hand  in 
that  moment  and  is  thus  able  to  dwell  com- 
pletely in  what  presents  itself  to  the  atten- 
tion. This  noticing  is  also  called  “bare  atten- 
tion” because  it  is  free  from  the  hindrances 
that  prevent  the  novice  from  being  able  to 
enter  fully  into  it.  The  hindrances  recog- 
nized in  Buddhist  meditation  are:  sense  de- 
sire, ill  will,  sloth  and  torpor,  agitation  and 
remorse,  and  skeptical  doubt. 

Concentration  on  the  thoughts  and  sensa- 
tions is  not  the  whole  story  of  “insight”  med- 
itation. It  is  only  the  first  stage,  but  we  are 
assured  that  it  bears  a resemblance  to  the 
fuller  and  final  stages.  It  is  not  merely  not- 
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icing  each  act  of  thinking  or  sensing,  but 
also  realizing  that  one  is  going  through  both 
the  bodily  process  of  sensation  and  the  men- 
tal process  of  noticing  it.  In  this  way  it  is  a 
knowledge  of  one’s  being  that  is  based  on 
experience  rather  than  theory.  What  one 
thus  knows  is  that  there  is  a bodily  motion 
and  a mental  act  of  willing  it  and  noticing  it, 
but  there  is  no  self  that  can  be  experienced. 
A complete  realization  in  experience  of  the 
non-existence  of  a self  is  what  the  Buddhist 
understands  by  “being  present  where  you 
are,”  or  sainthood. 

Betv/en  periods  of  sitting,  one  practices 
walking  meditation.  By  concentrating  fully 
on  each  of  six  movements  of  the  foot  in 
walking,  one  sees  that  each  movement  fol- 
lows the  completion  of  a preceding  move- 
ment and  must  be  completed  before  the  next 
movement  can  take  place.  In  this  way  the 
Buddhist  twelvefold  chain  of  causation  is 
experienced  as  the  arising,  presence,  and 
falling  away  of  the  movements  of  the  body. 
Each  state  of  the  movement  is  seen  as  having 
a cause  in  the  preceding  stage  and  therefore 
as  being  impermanent,  painful,  and  without 
a self. 

Even  to  get  this  far  is  to  experience  the 
beginning  of  some  of  the  rewards  of  saint- 
hood, but  because  one’s  insight  is  not  yet 
well  grounded  these  rewards  may  become 
corruptions  if  they  are  taken  as  proofs  of 
final  attainment.  There  is  still  an  arduous 
path  ahead  before  one  can  dwell  perfectly 
in  the  present  moment.  What  the  difference 
is  between  this  state  and  sainthood  appears 
to  be  in  the  permanence  and  purity,  depth 
and  duration  of  the  experienced  rapture. 

The  next  state  of  Buddhist  “insight”  medi- 
tation is  to  concentrate  on  the  “falling  away” 
of  the  mental  and  physical  objects  noticed. 
This  results  in  a feeling  of  fear,  misery,  de- 
spair, discontent,  and  disgust  with  all  exist- 
ing things.  At  this  point  the  meditator  is 
supposed  to  turn  from  a desire  for  things  to 
a desire  for  Nirvana.  What  happened  to  me 
at  this  state  was  a re-evaluation  of  my  desire 
to  become  a Buddhist.  I felt  that  I had  ac- 
quired enough  insight  to  understand  by  di- 
rect experience  what  was  meant  by  the 
Buddhist  analysis  of  reality  as  impermanent, 
painful,  and  without  a self.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  I found  that  I was  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  I could  both  remain  a Quaker 
and  become  a Buddhist.  I have  met  people 
who  argued  that  the  no-self  doctrine  of 
Buddhism  is  not  really  different,  when  fully 
realized,  from  Christian  selflessness.  The 
difference,  I think,  can  best  be  revealed  in 
the  meaning  of  “presence”  as  defined  by 
Douglas  Steere  and  by  Theravada  Buddhism. 

In  Douglas  Steere’s  book  the  word  pres- 


ence is  given  a prescriptive  meaning.  One 
can  be  present  physically  without  being 
“really  present.”  Real  presence  means  com- 
plete openness  and  a readiness  to  be  influ- 
enced by  another.  To  be  present,  “really 
present,  is  to  be  vulnerable,  to  be  able  to  be 
hurt  . . . but  it  is  also  to  be  awake,  alive,  and 
engaged  actively  in  the  immediate  assign- 
ment that  has  been  laid  upon  us.”  For  the 
Quaker,  being  present  means  being  present 
to  another  whose  presence  makes  me  differ- 
ent from  what  I was.  It  is  taken  from  Buber’s 
relationship  between  man  and  man  which 
can  only  be  through  a relationship  between 
man  and  God.  There  is  a “double  search” 
here  to  which  Douglas  Steere’s  response  is 
“I  am  present,  Lord.  I am  present  where  I 
am  and  you  are  present  with  me.” 

For  the  Theravada  Buddhist,  being  pres- 
ent is  not  being  present  to  another — not  even 
a being  present  to  oneself.  There  is  only  a 
being  present  which  lasts  for  a moment  too 
brief  to  measure  and  is  already  falling  away. 
In  Buddhism  “sainthood”  involves  the  effort 
to  make  oneself  invulnerable  to  the  pain  of 
impermanence  by  dwelling  in  the  immedi- 
acy of  the  present  and  on  its  impending  dis- 
solution. There  is  no  task  or  assignment  laid 
upon  us  and  no  Other  to  lay  it  upon  us. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  in  Buddhism  the  desire 
to  teach  others  the  values  of  practicing  medi- 
tation, to  spread  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha, 
and  to  reverence  those  who  have  achieved 
sainthood. 

There  may  not  be  a distinguishable  differ- 
ence between  Quakerism  and  Buddhism  in 
the  final  states  of  sainthood.  For  myself, 
when  I had  reached  the  point  where  I thought 
that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  go  all  the  way 
to  complete  desirelessness,  I ceased  to  de- 
sire it.  I found  that  I did  not  want  to  be  with- 
out desires,  and  that  was  all.  There  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  value  in  denying  the  source 
of  values.  Perhaps  there  was  present  even 
in  my  meditation  the  “quickening  presence” 
that  “still  walks  by  our  side”  and  “kindles 
our  meetings  for  worship.”  In  Meeting  I find 
that  I now  slip  into  Buddhist  meditation 
practices  for  a while  to  get  rid  of  distractions, 
and  then  I can  enjoy  being  present  among 
the  gathered  Friends.  Without  them  I could 
not  live  a full  life.  Without  them  I could  be 
present  in  the  Buddhist  sense  but  not  in  the 
sense  of  being  present  as  described  by  Doug- 
las Steere.  And  that  is  why,  I think,  I came 
back  from  my  year  in  Buddhist  lands  in  re- 
sponse to  the  task  that  Douglas  Steere  calls 
us  to,  as  Friends,  to  become  “ready  to  be 
present  where  we  are.”  For  that  task  there 
is  “no  time  but  this  present.” 

SAM  L1NDLEY 
Honolulu  Meeting 
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CONCERN  FOR  THE  U.S.  RACE  PROBLEM 


at  the  Friends  IF orld  Conference 


Friends  at  the  World  Conference  were  almost  driven  to  special  and  deep  concern  for 
the  situation  in  the  United  States.  The  daily  papers  in  North  Carolina  provided  complete 
and  sympathetic  coverage  of  the  conference,  but  they  also  carried  disquieting  pictures  and 
accounts  of  the  Detroit  riot  and  the  many  threats  of  riots  spreading  to  other  major  cities. 
At  least  four  round  table  groups  met  daily  to  dig  deeply  into  the  experiences  and  con- 
cerns of  Friends  who  are  dealing  with  problems  of  race  relations. 

To  American  Friends  who  were  feeling  a humiliating  responsibility  for  the  events 
at  Watts,  Newark,  and  Detroit,  to  conferees  who  were  asking  “Why  aren’t  we  in  Detroit 
now?”,  South  Africans,  Rhodesians  and  Australians,  who  felt  wretched  and  spoke  pas- 
sionately of  the  hopeless  conditions  in  their  own  lands,  were  somehow  able  to  offer  hope. 

The  most  significant  presentation  to  the  round  tables  was  the  intimate  and  personal 
report  by  Barrington  Dunbar  on  the  Black  Power  Conference  which  had  been  held  at  New- 
ark, N.J.  the  previous  week.  He  had  attended  the  conference  as  an  observer  for  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee.  In  his  analysis  he  emphasized  that  at  this  point  in  his- 
tory people  are  really  angry,  and  they  are  impatient  with  palliatives.  At  least,  they  are 
completely  distrustful  of  white  people. 

The  Black  Power  Conference  expressed  an  aversion  to  Christianity,  noting  that  it  has 
been  used,  not  only  in  the  U.S.  but  in  the  colonial  countries,  to  enslave;  Christians  haven’t 
lived  up  to  its  ideal  of  human  brotherhood.  They  rejected  any  non-violent  theory,  saying 
that  white  people  are  non-violent.  Violence  is  the  only  thing  the  people  of  the  ghetto 
have  observed  the  white  people  reacting  to  and  practising. 

The  Negro  appears,  finally,  to  be  seeking  his  identity  and  casting  off  an  imposed  im- 
age that  makes  him  hate  himself.  He  observes  that  Western  man  has  conferred  inferior 
status  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  he  (the  Negro)  is  prepared  to  work  with  anyone  who 
wants  to  join  the  human  race. 

Barrington  said,  “Many  people  in  the  ghetto  have  never  experienced  white  friend- 
ship, and  their  reaction  is  honest  for  what  they  have  been  allowed  to  know.  That  is  why 
we  must  provide  more  opportunities  for  Negro  and  white  to  work  together,  to  live  to- 
gether, and  to  talk  together.  The  Negro  wants,  terribly,  the  ability  and  opportunity  to 
work,  live  in  any  neighborhood — get  a job— down  South’  or  anywhere.” 

Barrington  suggested  reading  and  personal  contact  and  honest  humility  as  part  of  the 
ingredients  for  Friends  to  use  in  understanding  the  problem. 

One  round  table  group  was  reminded  of  the  words  of  Marian  Anderson  when  she 
observed  tearfully  of  the  mixed  throngs  at  the  march  in  Washington,  D.C.,  “There  they 
are,  black  and  white  like  salt  and  pepper. That’s  the  way  it  should  be.”  Friends  under- 
stood that  until  communities  are  like  salt  and  pepper  the  job  is  not  done. 

Although  the  conference  did  not  officially  recognize  representatives  as  members  of 
a particular  race,  there  was  a gnawing  and  pervading  awareness  that  Afro-American  dele- 
gates were  few  in  number — perhaps  you  could  discover  three  if  you  dared  to  keep  score. 

Much  of  the  blame  for  racial  conflict  was  placed  on  Friends  themselves.  It  became 
clear  that  we  must  identify  ourselves  with  the  oppressed  and  “make  their  struggles  our 
own,”  recognizing  that  our  own  roles  will  often  be  those  of  subordinates  and  not  leaders, 
whether  in  the  action  or  in  the  thinking  that  leads  to  action. 

BAXTER  HERN 


MY  LIFE 


Dust  billows  from  the  uneasy  earth 
as  machinery  reshapes 
her  lovely  face. 

Friend  tree  cracks  and  cries 
as  fresh  green  hits  dust  and  dies. 

My  heart  grows  sick  and  sad 
seeing  disfigurement  and  death 
of  my  life  out  there. 

/ embrace  the  constant  cool  breeze 
and  sigh  to  unblinking  blue  sky 
with  fervent  faith  that  they  as  I 
can  never  fully  die. 


Sweet  life 

that  blooms  as  beauty 
in  each  hidden  soul 
I strain  to  kiss 
each  tender  petal 
to  beg  it  grow 
Sweet  subtle  life 
Love  Truth  God  Beauty 
you  are 
fill  me  full 
to  flow 

into  each  sad  withering  soul 

JEANNENE  DEWEY 
University  Meeting 
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FROM  THE  YEARLY  MEETING 

FROM  THE  HISTORY  COMMITTEE 

I would  welcome  snapshots  taken  at  Claremont, 
particularly  those  involving  personalities  who  had 

leading  roles clerks,  committee  chairmen,  etc. 

Also  group  shots  of  various  activities. 

Missing  from  the  files  and  urgently  wanted  to  pre- 
serve these  vital  records  in  our  Archives  are  the 
following  volumes: 

PSAF  Bulletin,  1932-1944,  Vol.  1-12 
Friends  Bulletin,  Vol.  13  (1945),  Vol.  14  (1936), 
Vol.  15  (1937). 

If  anyone  knows  where  the  file  copies  of  these 
missing  volumes  are,  please  let  me  know.  If  anyone 
has  complete  volumes  for  all  or  any  of  these  years 
and  is  willing  to  part  with  them,  this  would  make 
sure  we  have  them  in  the  archives. 

WALT  RAITT,  Historian-Archivist 

WEST  COAST  QUAKER  LECTURE 

Douglas  Steere  will  present  a lecture  in  March, 
1968  in  Southern  California  under  the  joint  sponsor- 
ship of  Whittier  College  and  interested  Friends  of 
California  and  Pacific  Yearly  Meetings. 

This  lecture  will  be  the  first  effort  of  its  kind  in 
this  area.  The  subject,  not  yet  announced,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  of  broad  significance.  Part  of  its  in- 
tention is  to  bring  into  better  focus  the  situation, 
role  and  opportunity  of  Quakerism  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  project  grew  out  of  meetings  of  the 
“Ten-Plus-Ten”  group,  of  California  and  Pacific 
Yearly  Meteing  Friends,  which  have  taken  place 
from  time  to  time  over  the  last  several  years. 

Douglas  Steere  is  well  fitted  to  undertake  this 
effort.  Author  and  lecturer,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Philosophy  at  Haverford  College,  he  is  Chairman  of 
the  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation.  His 
penetrating  devotional  writings  (Doors  into  Life,  On 
Listening  to  Another,  Dimensions  of  Prayer)  are  well 
known.  His  concern  for  action  has  taken  him  on 
numerous  missions  for  Quaker  organizations  to  many 
parts  of  the  world.  He  represented  Friends  at  the 
historic  Vatican  Councils  in  Rome.  With  his  wife 
Dorothy  he  recently  returned  from  a round-the-world 
journey  which  included  visits  in  Europe,  Africa, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Asia.  During  this  journey 
he  took  part  in  “conversations  in  depth”  between 
Christian  and  Buddhist  scholars  in  Japan  and  Chris- 
tian and  Hindu  scholars  in  India. 

The  lecture  will  be  given  on  Tuesday,  March  5, 
1968,  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Stauffer  Hall,  Whittier  College, 
Whittier,  California.  It  will  be  free  to  Friends  and  the 
general  public.  Those  wishing  to  attend,  however, 
are  asked  to  obtain  tickets  in  order  that  adequate 
seating  can  be  assured.  Tickets  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  Monthly  Meetings  or  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to  Whittier  College,  Whittier,  CA  90601  and 
enclosing  a self-addressed  envelope. 

The  cost  of  the  lecture  is  being  shared  by  the 
three  sponsoring  groups.  The  share  assumed  by 
Friends  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  is  estimated  at 
around  $400.  The  project  was  endorsed  by  our 
Yearly  Meeting  last  August,  and  the  Treasurer  auth- 
orized to  receive  funds.  Monthly  Meetings  and  in- 
dividual Friends  are  urged  to  consider  the  value  and 
importance  of  this  project  and  send  contributions  to 
the  PYM  Treasurer,  Robert  Young,  234  E.  Colorado 
Blvd.,  Pasadena,  CA  91101,  ear-marked  for  the  West 
Coast  Quaker  Lecture. 

FERNER  NUHN,  on  behalf  of 
members  of  the  “Ten-Plus-Ten”  group 
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' QUAKER  YOUTH  PILGRIMAGE,  1967 

Six  weeks  of  my  summer  were  spent  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  intellectual  stimulation,  spiritual  aware- 
ness and  loving  fellowship.  Through  the  good  for- 
tune of  being  accepted  for  the  Pilgrimage,  spon- 
sored by  the  Friends  World  Committee,  I was  in- 
volved with  29  young  Friends  from  seven  countries 
in  an  attempt  to  rediscover  the  message  of  Quaker- 
ism at  its  historical  roots  in  the  northwest  of  Eng- 
land, and  then  to  translate  that  message  into  20th 
century  living  through  experience  in  a German 
work  camp. 

After  the  Americans  had  had  a thorough  expo- 
sure to  exciting  Quaker  personalities  at  Pendle  Hill 
(Albert  Bigelow,  Howard  and  Anna  Brinton,  Henry 
Cadbury,  Ed  Snyder,  Herbert  Hadley,  Elizabeth 
Grey  Vining  and  others),  we  joined  the  Europeans 
at  Thorney  Croft,  the  Friends  Boarding  School  in 
Lancaster,  England. 

Thorney  Croft  fronts  upon  a narrow  road  in  a 
typically  small  English  town.  The  outward  appear- 
ance of  coldness  conveyed  by  the  stone  buildings 
was  contrasted  by  the  petite  gardens  and  the  leggy 
chimneys  which  spoke  of  an  inner  warmth.  The 
school  conveyed  the  atmosphere  of  the  Establish- 
ment, the  English  culture.  The  Headmaster,  James 
Drummond,  expected  punctuality  at  tea  time  and 
to  bed,  and  he  always  carried  his  umbrella  with  a 
great  show  of  dignity. 

Why  did  we  come?  The  teen-age  Pilgrims  faced 
this  question  the  first  day  when  Elfrida  Vipont 
Fouldes  challenged  us  with  this  statement:  “We’re 
coming  together  to  prophesy  upon  the  dry  bones 
of  the  country,  and  to  call  upon  the  four  winds  that 
they  may  live  and  we  may  live.  This  isn’t  a history 
course  or  a play  time.  We  are  here  to  relive  the 
1652  world  and  story.”  And  from  our  different  cul- 
tures we  joined  to  try  to  pull  out  of  our  common 
heritage  the  essential  message  of  the  early  Quakers 
and  make  it  live. 

We  took  up  the  challenge  physically:  by  climbing 
Pendle  Hill,  crossing  the  Sands  of  Morecambe  Bay, 
hiking  to  Firbank  Fell,  and  visiting  the  older  meet- 
ing houses,  such  as  Brigflatts,  built  in  1671. 

Intellectually,  we  took  it  up  through  exposure 
to  three  stimulating  lecturers:  Elfrida  Vipont 

Fouldes,  Quaker  historian,  brought  the  historic  sites 
and  personalities  of  Quakers  to  life  by  making  clear 
the  examples  which  people  and  institutions  set  for 
our  own  lives.  Christopher  Holdsworth,  Oxford 
historian,  and  Lionel  Wildenson,  professor  of  di- 
vinity, raised  pointed  questions  by  their  respective 
discussions  of  the  historical  development  of  Quak- 
erism and  the  role  of  Christianity  as  the  basic 
structure  of  Quakerism.  With  better  knowledge  of 
the  past  we  were  determined  to  meet  the  present. 
James  Drummond  raised  the  basic  question  of  who 
we  are  and  what  we  represent  as  members  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends.  The  early  Quakers 
combined  the  evangelical,  the  mystical,  the  intel- 
lectual and  humanitarian:  what  are  we?  The  ques- 
tions intensified  the  atmosphere  of  seeking  within 
our  group.  Each  new  day  was  an  experience  in 
confrontation,  to  discover  who  we  are  as  human 
beings,  as  Quakers,  as  part  of  the  20th  century. 

We  took  up  the  challenge  spiritually,  by  spending 
a great  deal  of  time  in  silent  meditation,  much  more 
than  most  were  used  to.  Silent  meditation  became 
especially  important  to  us  as  a means  to  sense  the 
spirit  of  the  old  meeting  houses;  and  as  a means 
to  practice  the  belief  that  a church  is  a fellowship 
of  people:  we  tested  the  validity  of  this  experience 
by  holding  it  in  such  varied  places  as  river  sides, 
museums,  train  stations,  attics,  and  the  tops  of 
mountains.  By  the  end  I believe  that  we  had  gained 


enough  strength  to  hold  a gathered  meeting  any- 
where. 

The  fellowship  achieved  through  meeting  for  wor- 
ship was  a continual  process  carried  on  into  our 
daily  life  together.  From  Lancaster,  informed  and 
strengthened  by  the  past,  we  moved  to  Lunen,  Ger- 
many to  put  our  faith  to  a test.  The  work  project, 
preparing  the  grounds  of  a church  community  cent- 
er, made  our  efforts  very  limited;  thus  discourage- 
ment with  our  inability  really  to  do  something  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  experience.  But  the  fellow- 
ship which  bound  us  together  through  the  days  of 
music,  discussion,  dancing  and  hiking  in  Lancaster 
was  continually  magnified  through  our  common 
physical  labor,  and  the  Lunen  period  was  marked 
by  an  intensity  of  sharing. 

The  frustration  of  our  limited  efforts  in  Germany 
was  not  of  major  importance  to  me.  Doing  some- 
thing, for  me,  meant  to  return  to  my  home,  to  my 
environment,  and  confront  the  issues  that  I had 
let  ride.  Most  important  for  me  was  the  fact  that 
this  experience  couldn’t  be  framed  and  stored  away 
in  a scrapbook.  It  instilled  within  me  a desire  to 
seek  a faith  to  live  by,  to  study  the  Bible  and  dis- 
cover for  myself  the  relevance  of  Christ  to  Quak- 
erism. It  pricked  me  to  realize  the  continual  chal- 
lenges which  I must  face  if  the  Quaker  message  is 
to  come  to  fruition  in  our  perplexed  world.  I left 
Europe  with  the  determination  to  put  the  peace 
testimony  to  work  within  myself  and  my  family  and 
to  let  my  life  speak. 

ANN  THIERMANN 
Santa  Monica  Meeting 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  IDENTITY 

Many  times  I have  tried,  when  working  in  the 
religious  education  programs,  to  get  Friends  to  de- 
fine objectives,  and  several  times  I have  been  re- 
buffed with  “that  is  an  individual  matter.”  To  me 
lack  of  defined  objectives  is  symptomatic  of  a lack 
of  identity  as  Friends. 

The  technological  revolution  is  destroying  many 
forms  of  personal  identification:  social  roles,  na- 
tional identity,  and  religious  purpose.  The  defini- 
tion of  Christian  character  and  the  role  of  the 
church  in  society  is  in  a state  of  re-formation  with 
the  potential  of  a new  witness  to  the  ministry  to 
His  people  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

In  a religious  sense  how  is  identity  derived?  It 
begins  in  vision.  As  we  see  ourselves,  so  we  become. 
Imagination,  or  image-in,  can  lead  to  “a  seeing  of 
ourselves  as  God  sees  Himself  in  us.”  The  seeing 
of  one’s  self  in  relationship  to  God  is  primary  to 
self-concept. 

In  worship,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Friends 
Meeting  for  Worship  is  a useful  avenue,  one  way  to 
focus  vision  in  and  upon  God  is  through  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
Christ  in  Jesus  may  lead  to  seeing  the  Christ  open- 
ing within  one’s  self. 

This  development  of  the  Christ  within  is  forma- 
tive to  human  identity.  When  my  concept  of  myself 
is  centered  upon  the  Christ,  I receive  strength  not 
my  own  to  change  for  the  better,  to  rectify  my 
errors,  to  turn  from  self-centeredness  and  relate  to 
others,  to  know  that  I am  loved,  to  know  that  I can 
take  hold  of  reality,  to  know  that  I can  make  sense 
to  others,  to  experience  peace  within  myself  despite 
problems  I have  to  work  through. 

Peaceableness  is  made  possible  to  humans  through 
the  transformation  of  character  by  knowledge  of 
one’s  self  in  relation  to  God.  This  trait  is  afforded 
me  only  when  I avail  myself  of  the  Self  that  is 
centered  in  the  Christ. 

CLARENCE  LACK 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 
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NOTES  FROM  HERE  AND  THERE 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Births 

KINTER — June  29,  to  Dick  and  Judy  Kinter  (Sacra- 
mento) a daughter,  Carol. 

WATSON — July  17,  to  Graham  and  Lorna  Watson 
(Calgary)  a daughter,  Anne  Louise. 

TURNER— August  11,  to  Charles  and  Gay  Turner 
(Pima)  a son,  Ben. 

BEVERLY — In  October,  to  Dan  and  Kathy  Beverly 
(Tacoma)  a daughter,  Jo  Anne. 

Marriages 

JAMES  GORDON — September  10,  Nancy  Gordon  and 
Gordon  James  (Eastside). 

ENTENMAN-SCHOLL— Marilyn  Scholl  (Tacoma)  and 
George  Entenman. 

NEWS  OF  FRIENDS 

CONNIE  CRIST  (Portland  Fr.  Worship)  left  in  Oc- 
tober for  a year  in  an  AFSC  Youth  Services  Oppor- 
tunities project  in  a village  in  Mexico. 

FRED  HOLLING  (Multnomah),  a Slavic  languages 
teacher,  is  “experimentally”  teaching  English  to 
Russians  newly  settled  in  Oregon. 

ELOISE  LUCK  (San  Francisco)  has  in  the  past  three 
years  given  3,000  volunteer  hours  to  patients  in 
the  Eye  Ward  of  Children’s  Hospital. 

GEORGES  AND  MARJORIE  WEBER  have  moved  to 
Friends  House,  Sandy  Springs,  Md.  Georges  hopes 
to  use  “retirement”  years  to  contribute  his  services 
to  fields  of  legislation,  race  relations  and  education. 
DAVID  TH1ERMAN  (Santa  Monica)  is  “seeing  a lot 
of  Tanzania  . . . i walked  through  Oldivai  Gorge 
giving  smallpox  vaccinations  to  these  people,  look- 
ing down  at  fresh  footprints  of  lion  and  giraffe,  and 
up  at  the  sky  of  a millions  years  ago  . . . feeling  as 
if  I were  a real  human  being,  not  merely  the  product 
of  some  self-destructive  society  . . .” 

BENT  AND  BARBARA  THYGESEN  (University,  Eu- 
gene) and  children  are  in  Denmark  for  a year  where 
Bent  is  teaching  in  Slagelse. 

ETHEL  MILLER  (University)  travelled  last  summer 
through  Bible  land  and  Spain  where  she  visited  the 
Gerard  Negelspachs  from  Bremerton,  active  in 
Friends  Meeting  in  Barcelona  and  editing  a bulletin 
with  a mailing  list  of  60  Friends  and  sympathizers 
in  Spain. 

FLOYD  AND  RUTH  SCHMOE  (University)  and  JOHN 
CARSON  (Eastside)  spent  a month  last  summer 


watching  sea  otters  at  Big  Sur  (for  Floyd’s  new 
book). 

DAVE  PRIDEAUX  (Salem)  is  doing  his  alternative  ser- 
vice with  Goodwill  Industries  in  Portland. 


FROM  THE  MEETINGS 

“UP  TIGHT  ABOUT  THE  DRAFT?  YOU  ARE  NOT 
ALONE  . . .”  Young  Friends  of  Orange  Grove  Meet- 
ing have  distributed  several  hundred  copies  of  a leaf- 
let with  this  caption  in  their  area  and  are  getting 
responses. 

UNIVERSITY  MEETING  will  devote  three  Monthly 
Meetings  this  year  to  be  called  Thrashing  Meetings. 
. . . Social  Concerns  Committee  is  becoming  in- 
volved with  Hippies  in  their  vicinity:  “They  are  trying 
to  say  something  and  too  often  are  not  being  listened 
to  ...” 

CALGARY  MEETING  numbered  20  adults  and  11 
children  at  a day  for  Worship,  Dinner,  and  World 
Conference  report  by  Mary  Hyde.  Their  Clerk  is  now 
Robert  Tennant,  3227  Conrad  Crescent  NW„,  Calgary, 
Alta.,  Canada. 

BERKELEY  MEETING  has  moved  the  time  of  Meet- 
ing for  Worship  to  11  a.m. 

MARIN  PREPARATIVE  MEETING  is  now  established 
under  the  care  of  San  Francisco  Meeting. 

SAN  FERNANDO  MEETING  raised  $1,000  for  AFSC 
relief  for  children  of  Vietnam  through  a concert  and 
ceramic  sale  where  the  artists  gave  their  work. 
. . . Their  newsletter  is  printing  vignettes  of  mem- 
bers; the  current  one  is  so  interesting  that  the  Bulle- 
tin regrets  lack  of  space  to  print  such  informative 
sketches;  but  as  a means  of  deeping  acquaintance 
within  a Meeting  it  is  to  be  highly  commended. 


FROM  THE  EDITOR 

Extra  copies  of  the  Bulletin  are  always  available, 
for  instance  for  clipping.  . . Pin  up  in  your  study  the 
list  of  PYM  officers  and  committee  chairmen  from 
the  masthead.  Postage  welcomed. 

FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 

For  further  information  from  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Friends  on  Race  Relations,  write  the 
Chairman  of  the  Continuation  Committee,  Marian 
Fuson,  911  18th  Ave.,  Nashville,  TE  37208. 
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